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much of his greatness, might well have appeared as that ideal leader. We understand why Nietzsche could then say that in Wagner's presence he felt himself brought near to the divine.
For the sake of this ideal picture he^had suppressed his individual tastes and, with secret sorrow, renounced many an opinion peculiarly his own; but since Bayreuth it .no longer answered to his highest aspirations, and had begun to fade. From the depths of his soul his personal feelings now burst forth with a certain vehemence. The enthusiastic days of his youth were over, his gigantic life-task, with its stern challenge, stood before him, and he had no more time to squander on others.
What was it really that repelled him in Wagner's music and made him scent corruption ? " The violation of all the higher laws of style " ; " the degeneration of all feeling for rhythm " ; <c the recklessness, the lack of form and repose in every bar, the attempt to portray a passion which is really the lowest grade of aesthetic barbarism " ; "the restless, fluctuating, wavering element that permeates the Wagnerian music "; " the dearth of melody " ; " the continual repetition of themes and recitatives, which might reduce the most patient to despair." Much should be expunged as " arbitrary and superfluous." He considered it a piece of arrogance on Wagner's part to look upon his work as " necessary " in all its minutest details. Wagner had no right to claim for his operas that artistic necessity which allows of no omission or abridgment.
It has often been said that Nietzsche was not enough of a musician to appreciate Wagner's music properly. My brother's exaggerated praise of Gast's music has so far found no vindication, and this has been cited as a proof of bis defective musical judgment. But all who have read my brother's marginal notes to the piano score of Carmen have retracted the above opinions with shame, and confessed that these notes prove him a musical critic of rare discernment.